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The Tzaxilas of Ecuador 


by LILLIAN ROBINSON PEREZ 


To the north-west of Quito on the western 
slopes of the Andes exists a tribe known, from 
their habit of painting themselves red, as the 
“Colorados”, the name given to them by the 
colonial Spaniards. They are good-looking, 
gentle and honest and lead a simple life, 
hunting, fishing and cultivating on a small 
scale their banana and orange __ groves, 
cassava, tobacco, cacao and coffee. They get 
enough balsa-wood and rubber from the 
virgin forest around them to enable them to 
trade in the half-white settlement of Santo 
Domingo de los Colorados for salt, thread, 
needles, soap and other products of the out- 
side world. 

The Colorados, whose name in their own 
language is Tzaxila, now pitifully reduced in 
numbers, keep to themselves and through 
some miracle of tenacity and traditionalism 
have managed to remain pure in blood and in 
language in spite of the encroaching whites 
and half-whites from the east and the Negroes 
from the coast. Theirs is one of the few pre- 
Inca languages still extant in this part of the 
world. These were the people with whom I 
and a few friends living in Quito spent some 
time in the course of a month’s travel. 

Our journey—by station-wagon and jeep 
as far as Santo Domingo and thereafter by 
mule and horse—brought us at last to the 
land of the Tzaxilas, where even the waters of 
the River Cungumita are tinged with red. 
We rode along a narrow trail where our 
beasts sank to their bellies in the mud border- 
ing the swamps. All view of the sky was lost; 
above us was only a shady green rustling 
dome. My over-excited imagination kept 
telling me that we should turn back now 
while there was still time, that we had no 
right to intrude into these ominous solitudes ; 
but at the same time I had a delirious yet 
fearful sensation of freedom, a simultaneous 
feeling of attraction and repulsion, until from 
far off a few single notes fell on my ear: it was 
the melancholy, primitive marimba of the 
Tzaxilas. 

After fording a shallow stream we came to 
an even narrower trail and at last emerged, 
exhausted after four hours’ riding, into a 
clearing before the huge thatched tribal hut 
of the Aguavil clan, and our guide asked for 
the chief, Ramon. One of the youngest of 
Ramon’s many sons came out. He was a little 


fellow of about six, with cinnamon-coloured 
skin and black, slanted, mischievous eyes; 
his only covering was a striped loin-cloth. 
He looked at us and disappeared into the 
semi-darkness of the hut where Ramon, sitting 
with four generations of his family, was 
probably pondering whether to receive us or 
send us away. 

Pini, the little boy, came back to tell us 
that Ramon was ill with whooping-cough and 
was in no mood for visitors. Our guide was 
not to be put off and started calling in a loud, 
aggrieved voice, asking Ramon if he was 
going to behave so badly when he had 
brought a few friends to see him, until at last 
Ramon came to the threshold. 

He was a tall strong man whose light- 
brown skin was painted with the red mi seed 
which is known in the Quechua Indian lan- 
guage as achiote. He wore a short white cotton 
skirt with red and black stripes which was also 
impregnated with the red colour of mu, but 
he had not put on his ceremonial paint. He 
spoke to us in his own peculiar Spanish and 
told us that there was a whooping-cough 
epidemic in the settlement and that he him- 
self had been very ill. He agreed to let us 
camp in the clearing, under his front porch 
which consisted of a large space of pounded 
earth, covered by a thatched roof supported 
by poles and the front wall of his hut. 

Having decided to receive us, he pulled 
down one of the long, low balsa-wcod benches 
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(Above) ‘We rode along a nar- 
row trail where our beasts sank 
up to their bellies in the mud 
bordering the swamps” : the ap- 
proach to the settlement of the 
Aguavil clan of the Colorados 
or Tzaxilas of Ecuador, on the 
western slopes of the Andes. 
(Right) The large tribal hut 
around which the life of the 
Aguavils centres. The author's 
party were permitted to camp 
under its thatched front porch 
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A gathering of T zaxila Indians 
in front of the Aguavil tribal 
hut. Balsa-wood 1s extensively 
used for such simple furniture 
as the benches on which some 
of the men are sitting, and their 
native pots are made of clay, 
though (right) iron cauldrons 
are now used for cooking. The 
Tzaxilas live on fish from the 
neighbouring rivers, wild pig, 
and the roots of cassava (or 
manioc), sweet potatoes, ban- 
anas and oranges which are 
either easily cultivated or 
grow in the surrounding jungle 
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which were propped against the wall and sat 
down regally on it. He spoke to the men of 
our party for a few minutes and ignored the 
women completely. During the chat several 
adolescent and younger boys came out and 
partook of the aguardiente we offered them, as 
is the usual custom. They drank the fiery 
liquid at one gulp, without batting an eyelid, 
and returned the glass with a somewhat 
disdainful gesture. 

After a few words, and not having smiled 
once, the chief got up and went inside his hut. 
Through the bamboo slits of the tribal house 
we could feel the curious gaze of the eyes of 
the Tzaxilas watching us as we hung our 
hammocks and prepared camp. 

At dawn next day our guide left with the 
horses and mules to go back to Santo 
Domingo. We begged him to tell a doctor of 
the plight of the Tzaxilas and bring back all 
the medicines he could get. Meanwhile 
Ramon accepted what help we were able to 


give him and asked us to do what we could 
for one of the less important witch-doctors, 
Apolinario, who was very ill and lay gasping 
in his hut across the river. We only had a few 
aspirins and some cacao fat with us but we 
did what we could with them. 

During the day we installed our camp and 
started making friends with the children who 
were the only ones that would come near us 
then. At dusk a young hunter called Dal- 
macio walked in from the darkness, leant 
against the supporting pole of the hut and 
gazed into our fire. Dalmacio—what a 
strange name, I thought, for this half-wild 
creature! We learnt later that the Catholic 
priest from Santo Domingo rides down once 
every three months and baptizes, marries and 
blesses the impassive Tzaxilas pell-mell. After 
they have been baptized by rote, with the 
names of the saints and martyrs in the 
Christian calendar, they learn their Christian 
name which is the one they use to outsiders; 
their own Tzaxila name is not 
parted with so easily. 

Dalmacio wore a_ striped 
white and red skirt high above 
the knees, a red girdle around 
his waist and heavy, coarse 
silver bracelets on his forearms, 
which he had crossed over his 
chest as he listened intently 
to the unaccustomed Spanish 
song that Oswaldo was singing 
to the accompaniment of a 
guitar. Olga surreptitiously 
brought out a sketchbook and 
started to draw by the light of 
the flickering fire. Dalmacio 
turned a stony stare towards 


A Tzaxila hunter applying his 
elaborate ceremonial paint. The 
men wear their hair close-crop- 
ped behind and cut like a visor 
above their eyes. Tinted with 
the juice of mu pods and glued, 
it looks like a red lacquer cap. 
Their whole bodies are reddened 
with mu, and horizontal black 
lines run from the eyes to the 
ankles, perhaps simulating the 
sacred jaguar. Lips and teeth 
are blackened and they wear white 
skirts striped with red, and heavy 
silver bracelets on their arms 


Alejandro, one of the Tzaxilas’ 
witch-doctors, whose method of 
healing the sick consists of an 
elaborate ritual—barred to all 
Sstrangers—of drinking, swaying 
and chanting, to the monotonous 
hypnotic beat of a drum, per- 
Sormed in the company of all the 
men of the tribe. Finally a con- 
coction of herbs is given to the 
patient who perspires profusely 
and then seems to fall asleep 


her, then haughtily turned on 
his heel and disappeared into 
the night. 

After this fiasco we decided 
to turn in for the night. We 
had just fallen into an unquiet 
slumber when it was broken by 
a shriek which started high up 
on the scale and came des- 
pairingly down, in a _long- 
drawn wail, to the muted sob 
of a woman. With a frozen 
spine I realized that it was one 
of the women in Ramon’s hut. 
Torches were lit, we heard 
steps and the slurring voices 
of the Tzaxilas. The wailing 
never ceased. We found later 
that a child had died of whoop- 
ing-cough and its half-crazed 
mother had tried to follow it 
to the grave. 

After a few tense hours we tried to forget 
the tragedy of this unnecessary, primitive 
death and go back to sleep when we heard 
a shot from the other side of the river. 
We were awake again in a flash. The shot 
was repeated, this time in Ramon’s house, 
and again twice from different points of the 
compass. Then through the dark gaps of the 
jungle paths the silent, apparently unmoved 
Tzaxilas came. Covered in their ceremonial 
paint, carrying lighted torches, resigned but 
uncringing in the face of death, they assembled 
in the clearing. Then they filed out across the 
river and disappeared into the woods, leaving 
us, the intruders, worried and uneasy. 

Pini darted out of the hut and told us that 
Apolinario the witch-doctor was dead. The 
shots had been fired to speed him on his last 
journey and to assemble the tribe to take part 
in the funeral ceremonies. No worse news 
could have been given to us. Would we be 


blamed for his death, we wondered? We 
waited unhappily for dawn thinking that it 
would not be unusual for such a haphazard 
trip to end in tragedy. 

The next morning Ramon returned. He 
was unpainted but wore his usual striped 
skirt and, as a concession to the cough that 
still shook him, a long ivory-coloured mantle 
like a Roman toga, and sandals; he looked 
like a reincarnation of Nero. Uncertain 
whether his intentions towards us were 
friendly or not we rather timidly invited him 
to coffee and biscuits. At once the Roman 
Emperor became a smiling and happy human 
being. He told us that Apolinario was a 
great witch-doctor and though he had indeed 
died, on learning how sad his brothers were, 
had decided to come back to life once more. 
This was heartening news and in the clear 
daylight we could laugh at our fears of the 
previous night. 
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The marimba, a sort of primitive xylophone suspended from the roof, being played by two young 
Tzaxila Indians. The melodies are “‘sad and liquid’, deriving their inspiration from Nature 


Ramon’s wife Maria was already a great- 
grandmother. She wore the striped skirt, 
which came down to below her knees, and 
her long, lank, unpainted hair reached to her 
waist. Her face might almost be termed 
Mongolian, with high cheek-hones, oblique 
eyes and a yellow, malarial skin. Her neck 
was decorated with beads and seeds of various 
colours and her breasts were flaccid and 
pendulous. Altogether she looked like an old 
gnarled and sapless plant. When her husband 
spoke in public she maintained a discreet and 
dignified silence, but in the night through the 
thin bamboo partition we could hear her 
mumbling monotonously, telling off her regal 
spouse. 

During the day she would disappear along 
the muddy trails with a woven basket hanging 
from her head and would bring back loads of 
mu, bananas, cassava or firewood. She 
always smoked a corncob pipe which, though 
it gave her mouth an ape-like look, at the same 
time made her appear aloof and _ philoso- 
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phical. 

We invited Ramon and his wife to lunch 
with us. He appeared with a lordly air and 
she shuffled behind him and at our indication 
sat beside him on the bench, though the 
normal Tzaxila practice is for the women to 
eat by themselves after they have served the 
men. Our guests ate with gusto and had 
second helpings of everything and when we 
had all finished they burped sonorously and 
sat on in satisfied contentment. Maria brought 
out her corncob pipe and gazed across into 
the woods as we tried to draw Ramon into 
conversation without success; he gave us half- 
smiles and a guarded grunt of assent to this 
or that, but no more. 

Another member of the tribe was Belisario. 
By common consent we decided that he was 
the wise man of the Tzaxilas. One afternoon we 
went to visit him at his home across the river. 
It was of a primitive opulence and boasted 
a sugar-cane mill and a mortar to thresh 
rice. Around the hut were big, cultivated 


On a fiesta day the Tzaxilas, who are fond of music, play their 
bamboo flutes, seated on a balsa-wood bench. They also enjoyed 
listening to Spanish songs, accompanied by a guitar; their 
visitors left this with one of them who had learnt to play it 
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fields and it had a well-stocked larder of wild 
pig meat, fish, plantains, oranges, cassava and 
sweet potatoes. Under his veranda he had 
a marimba which he and his son, Topi, 
played to our delight; the melodies were sad 
and liquid and were all about the wind and 
the river. He called them “‘fierce water’’, 
“soft water’’, ‘“‘whirlpool’’. 

While we were listening to this melancholy 
music a fourteen-year-old white boy rode up 
on a horse and spoke urgently to Belisario in 
Tzaxila. He and a friend, a mulatto of the 
same age, had gone into the forest five days 
before to bleed rubber trees: the friend had 
lost himself. After searching for him all this 
time the white boy had come to Belisario for 
help. We thought that a search-party would 
immediately be sent out but the Indian’s 
reaction was very different. In his bad 
Spanish he said: “‘Ah, caray! Lost, so the 
companion is lost? I could go into the wood 
tomorrow but there is no hurry; a man can 
last fifteen days in the woods and then he 
drags himself out all right. You sleep here 
and if the other one does not show up in 
about three days I shall look for him or send 
my son Topi. We shall find him.” 

The boy accepted this decision calmly. He 
seemed to put implicit trust in Belisario and 
indeed in three days the mulatto boy drag- 
ged himself into the Tzaxila clearing just 
as Belisario predicted. He had lost himself 
following a herd of wild pig and had wan- 
dered for days in the forest until chance or 
instinct brought him to the headwaters of the 
Cungumita and from there on the river was 
his guide. 

The white boy, whose name was Hernan 
Soto, was an orphan, left in charge of a 
derelict home in Santo Domingo, who re- 
ceived more help and friendship from the 
‘Tzaxilas than he did from his own people. It 
was pathetic to see his refined Castilian face, 
to hear his high-sounding name, and his 
manners would have been the envy of a 
Spanish hidalgo. 

Belisario described, for our benefit, the 
funeral ceremonies of the Tzaxilas. They 
paint their bodies red from head to foot, then 
they paint themselves with horizontal black 
stripes from under the eyes to the ankles, put 
on their coarse silver bracelets, their short 
striped cotton skirts and red girdles, and in 
the night they gather in the house of the dead. 
They range themselves in two rows on each 
side of the dead man lying on the death bier. 
One of the elders comes up slowly with a 
lighted torchand the tensasa, one of the funeral 
games they have, to while away the vigil of 
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the dead, begins. The lighted torch is thrown 
by the first man in one file, across the rigid 
body, to the first man of the file on the other 
side, and successively all down the two lines. 

When one of the mourners fails to catch the 
torch or catching it by the burning end lets it 
drop, he has to offer a drink to all those 
present and once the sugar-cane fumes start 
to work they begin to chant their regret for 
the dead and his long list of accomplishments 
and virtues. After the long night vigil is over 
and the pallid dawn lights the scene, those 
who have been dearest to the dead man lift 
him, walk through the forest to their burial 
place, lay him on the hollowed trunk of a 
chonta-palm and bury him. Around his 
breast and over his heart they tie a strong 
vine which, when he is buried, is left above 
the ground and the other end is tied to the 
thatched roof which protects the grave from 
the rain and the wind. As long as the cord 
remains unbroken, the Tzaxilas believe that 
the soul still lingers around the tomb, but 
once the cord is broken they weep again for 
the soul of the dead man which has finally 
abandoned the body and departed on its last 
journey to the place of the gods. 

When a strange disease or tragedy accom- 
panies the death of a man, the Tzaxilas burn 
his hut to the ground and abandon his fields 
so that the spirits of sorrow, death and disease 
may have no place to linger in, and cannot 
remain in the settlement to afflict other 
members of the tribe. 

After we had been with them a few days 
the Tzaxilas began to lose their shyness. At 
sunset Oswaldo would bring out his guitar 
and start playing. This more than anything 
else brought the Tzaxilas to our camp. Dal- 
macio even began to learn to play the guitar, 
which Oswaldo promised to leave for him 
when we left. Even the most timid of them 
would squat silently in the darkness, on big 
banana leaves placed on the ground, and the 
bolder ones on benches near the light and 
music. 

On our last day our guide returned with 
the horses and mules to expel us from our 
newly found paradise. We said good-bye to 
them all. Ramon told us he was sorry to see 
us go and promised to weep for us until the 
waters of the Cungumita should rise in a flood 
and bring us back. 

We mounted our horses and made our way 
to the trail. The last Tzaxila we saw was Pini, 
who surprised us as he had often done by 
jumping suddenly from a tree ahead of us on 
the trail and darting into the undergrowth 
with a long scréech of laughter. 


(Left) Ramon, chief of the 
Aguavil clan of the Tzaxila 
Indians, displaying one of his 
rare smiles. Though reluctant 
at first to allow strangers to 
camp among them, the Tzaxi- 
las’ shyness wore off in time and 
they became friendly and hos- 
pitable, allowing themselves 
to be sketched or photographed 
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(Right) A Tzaxila girl. The 
women are much less elaborate- 
ly dressed than the men ; their 
hair is long and unadorned and 
they do not wear the silver 
bracelets which nearly all the 
_ men have. Their skirts are 
similarly striped but rather 
longer than those of the men 
and they too sometimes paint 
ceremonial black stripes on 
their faces, bodies and limbs 
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All colour-photographs by G. Algard 


So much is heard about Sweden’s modern 
design that her architectural traditions tend 
to be forgotten. The country has always 
adapted influences from abroad, mainly 
Dutch and French, to produce an indig- 
enous character of simple, bold but grace- 
Jul form, running through the centuries 
Srom the early Cistercian Gothic by way of 
the Vasa castles and Baroque palaces, up 
to the remarkable works of our own times. 
An exception is the earlier architecture 
of the south Swedish plain, for this 
belonged until the 17th century to Den- 
mark, where influences came mainly from 
the Low Countries. The Danish-Dutch 
influence penetrated to Granna church 
(above) with its curly, stepped gables 
of the 17th century. The Empire style, too, 
as adapted in Sweden after General Ber- 
nadotte became king, is seen in many 
country churches such as that at Grasmark 
in Varmland (left) set in the character- 
istic landscape of lake, birch and pine 


The word slott in Swedish 
means, significantly, both castle 
and palace—sometimes even 
manor-house. (Right) Stock- 
holm’s Slott, the Royal Palace 
and the country’s greatest build- 
ing, on the old Town-between- 
the-Bridges, represents the Bar- 
roque period at its most serene. 
The architect was Nicodemus 
Tessin the Younger (1654- 
1728), aman of French ancestry 
who became Architect Royal, 
University Chancellor, Lord 
High Chamberlain and Earl. 
The Palace was begun as 
the residence of an absolute 
ruler of a powerful state ; 
it was completed for a con- 
stitutional monarch of a country 
which had lost an empire 


Stockholm, lying conveniently 
between the Baltic and the 
great Lake Malar, is a city 
with many old churches and 
palaces, most of which are con- 
centrated on the three islands 
which form its core. The old 
town (left) 2s seen across Lake 
Malar from the gardens of the 
City Hall. The curious cast- 
iron spire of 1835 marks Ridd- 
arholm Church which belongs 
partly to the 13th century and 
partly to the 16th and 1 7th cen- 
turies. Founded as a Francis- 
can abbey, it may be termed 
Sweden's Westminster Abbey, 
Sor within its walls lie the bones 
of many kings and great men 


Sweden's most romantic buildings are the 16th-century castles built when King Gustav Vasa brought the 
Reformation to Sweden and created a strong and united country. Dutch Renaissance influence 1s evident at 
(above) Kalmar in Smaland and (below) Gripsholm in Sédermantland, but both retain Gothic features 


(Above) Vadstena is the third of the famous 
Vasa castle trio. Built in 1545, eight years 
later than Gripsholm, it has lost all mediaeval 
traits and 1s definitely Renaissance. It is the 
most sophisticated of the three and alone has 
the symmetry of layout which foreshadows the 
Baroque. These castles were at once fortresses, 
garrison depots and royal domains. They reflect 
radical military developments. The defensive 
moat remains from the past, but the coming of 


artillery has brought low circular bastions on 
which cannon can be placed to face in all direc- 
tions. Externally the Vasa castles are distin- 
guished by their bold geometry, their squat towers, 
their ogee roof-shapes and the concentration 
of carved ornament at a few telling points. 
Internally, by contrast, the royal rooms are 
lavishly decorated with carved panelling, ornate 
plasterwork and painted ceilings, which are 
for the most part the work of foreign craftsmen 
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Counting the North Atlantic 
Gannets 
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by JAMES FISHER 


Boreray and its satellite Stac Lee: part of the world’s greatest gannetry, St Kilda 


Mr Fisher has written many books on ornithology and natural history and 1s well known as a broad- 
caster on these subjects. He is also Resident Editor of the New Naturalist Series, for which a mono- 
graph by him on The Gannet is in preparation, corresponding to his book The Fulmar due shortly 


TuE largest resident seabird in the North 
Atlantic is the gannet. It belongs to the same 
order of birds as the pelicans, though it does 
not have a baggy pouch. Its fundamental 
design as a flying-machine has scarcely been 
modified since it was arrived at in the course 
of evolution about forty million years ago. 
Adult gannets are white with black ends to 
their wings, orange-yellow crowns and napes, 
black feet with green lines, and a straight, 
sharp, powerful, lancing, whitish beak. They 
weigh seven-and-a-half pounds, have a six- 
foot wing spread, and catch fish by diving 
from flight, from a height of up to a hundred 
feet above the water to a depth of a few feet 
below it. Gannets probably do not go very 
deep. When they see a fish from the air, 
they plunge into the water behind it and 
immediately translate the momentum of their 
vertical plunge into a horizontal rush not far 
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below the surface, in which they overtake 
their prey. 

Like most seabirds, gannets are sociable 
and conservative. They nest in large colonies, 
most of which are ancient and traditional, 
and some of which have been known to man 
since the earliest historical times. Indeed, 
since the dawn of bird-watching and the 
written word, only forty-one different rocks 
in the North Atlantic have been known to 
have been occupied by gannets in the nesting 
season. ‘Thus the North Atlantic gannet has 
a pretty restricted distribution. So, incident- 
ally, have its only other close relations, the 
Cape gannet which nests in large numbers on 
a few islands off the coast of South Africa 
near the Cape of Good Hope, and the Aus- 
tralian gannet which nests in New Zealand 
and a few places in Australia. Most orni- 
thologists regard these as different species; 
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Gannets at the edge of a Grassholm cliff-top. Most of the gooo nests of the 
colony, the fourth largest in the world, are on the plateau of this Pembroke- 
shire island. Gannets first came to Grassholm between 1820 and 1860 
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Above) The density of breeding gannets on Grassholm is limited by the need for them to keep out of beak- 
ange of each other. (Below) Both parents incubate the single egg in turn and both feed the young bird 
A, Gibson-Hill 


and the New Zealand ornithologists have 
made a recent census of their gannets. 

About forty years ago that pioneer of the 
modern statistical school of bird-watchers, 
J. H. Gurney, realized that the colonies of 
the North Atlantic gannet which were then 
known to him and to his friends were highly 
probably all that there were to be known— 
all that then existed. Further, he discovered 
that somebody had made (at one time or 
another) an estimate or an actual count of 
the number of occupied nests at each of these 
gannetries. 

We now know that Gurney was almost 
right in thinking that his list was complete; 
since his time we have only been able to add 
two colonies to it, which probably existed in 
his day (they were then only known to local 
fishermen, not to ornithologists). His esti- 
mate of the total number of nests of this 
species in the world as 50,500 in about 1912 
seems also to have been pretty good, though 
subsequent discoveries lead us to think that 
the total then may have been rather more, 
about 65,000. But Gurney certainly showed 
what could be done by collecting information 
together; and he succeeded in arriving at an 
estimate of the world population of a fairly 
common species of wild bird, which was a 
thing that nobody had done before, though 
since his time it has been done for several 
other species. Of course, the number of 
occupied nests in any year does not precisely 
indicate the world population, for it takes no 
account of the surviving young produced in 
previous years which are not themselves 
nesting in that year, plus the non-breeding 
adults, of which there are usually a few. 
Gannets, incidentally, do not breed until 
they are about five years old, and in the first 
four seasons of youth gradually change to the 
white plumage of the adult from the very 
dark of the first year’s young, which is really 
blackish above, speckled and flecked with 
white. 

When Gurney counted the gannets in the 
early years of the present century their for- 
tunes were at a rather low ebb. Indeed, it 
seems likely that about 1890 there had been 
fewer gannets than at any other time in his- 
tory. This was the result of persecution by 
human beings, partly the taking of young 
gannets for human food, according to long 
tradition; but, more importantly, the taking 
of young and old for bait by fishermen in 
the Gulf of St Lawrence, where several 
colonies are situated. During the whole of 
the present century, however, the gannet has 
been recovering in numbers, and continues 
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to do so. 

In the years between 1928 and 1935, 
somebody visited all but two of the North 
Atlantic gannetries; and those three well- 
known marine ornithologists, Professor V. C. 
Wynne-Edwards, Colonel H. Morrey Salmon 
and R. M. Lockley, arrived at an estimate 
of about 78,000 occupied nests. In 1939 
Gwynne Vevers and I organized an attempt 
at a one-year count of all the colonies in the 
world. In that year the gannets were breed- 
ing at twenty-two known colonies: twelve in 
Britain, one in the Faeroes, three in Iceland, 
and six in the Gulf of St Lawrence. One 
small colony in France in 1939 was unknown 
to us; with this exception all the colonies on 
the east side of the Atlantic, and two in the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, had their nests counted 
in 1939. The four other St Lawrence colon- 
ies were counted in 1934, 1936, 1940 and 
1941, the 1941 colony not having been dis- 
covered previously. 83,022 nests were finally 
counted in all, of which 69,782 were on the 
east, and 13,240 on the west side of the 
Atlantic. 

In 1949 we attempted to repeat the census 
of the nests on the east side of the North 
Atlantic only, with the help of friends and 
correspondents. ‘Ten years previously the 
gannets on this side of the ocean had occupied 
about 70,000 nests at seventeen colonies. In 
1949 there were about 82,000 nests at twenty- 
three colonies. This represents an increase 
of 18 per cent in ten years, and was a con- 
tinuation of the steady upward trend in the 
numbers of this wonderful bird since it was 
at its lowest in the East Atlantic, which was 
in 1899, when there were under 50,000 nests. 

It is probable that in all its colonies 
on both sides of the Atlantic the gannet now 
occupies about a hundred thousand nests, 
and its May population of breeding adults is 
probably over two hundred thousand. This 
means that the total number of gannets, 
young and old, is at least three hundred 
thousand and probably more. Undoubtedly 
the increase has been due to changes in 
human opinion, resulting in protection 
instead of exploitation. Exploitation of young 
gannets for food still goes on in the Hebrides, 
the Faeroes and Iceland; in these places it is 
not as severe as it has been in the past, and 
the gannets can certainly spare the crop of 
young which is annually taken. 

The general increase has been a rapid one 
considering that the gannet rears but a single 
young one in a year, and does not breed till 
it is five years old. 

My own experiences as one of the organizers 
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A. Gibson-Hill 
The gannet in stately flight. Many must operate a hundred miles or more from their breeding-grounds ; 
nd they wander much greater distances, usually within the hundred-fathom line, in the off-season. The 
ird in the lower picture is probably four years old, with some dark feathers of the immature plumage 
A, Gibson-Hill 


CG Hapen) 
(Above) A gannet puts on all its brakes as it comes in to land. Note the elevated nest-drums, probably 
constructed on the remains of last season’s nests. (Below) On the boulders below the cliffs of Ailsa 
Craig two gannets continue an April territorial battle which began on a disputed ledge 400 feet above 
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of the world gannet censuses of 1939 and 1949 
have been very happy ones, for the gannets 
have led me to the finest, remotest and most 
romantic rocks off the coast of Britain. These 
are where the gannets nest, endowed as they 
are by nature, if not with great intelligence, 
at least with a taste for rugged scenery. It is 
probable that gannets choose these ocean- 
facing stacks to nest on, to be safe from all 
possible enemies and disturbance. But they 
certainly nest on only a very small selection 
of those rocks which provide the necessary 
conditions, and it is clear that there is a strong 
element of tradition involved in their attach- 
ment to special places. Nevertheless quite 
a few new colonies have been established, 
especially in France, the Channel Islands, 
Britain and Iceland, during the present cen- 
tury; some of these are evidently satellites of 
neighbouring colonies, and it is possible 
(though not proved) that all have been 
founded by young birds. Probably these 
young birds returned to the colony where 
they were hatched, to find the nest-ledges 
familiar to them already occupied; and chose 
to prospect a new rock rather than com- 
pete for another ledge at the parent colony. 

The biggest gannet colony in the world is 
on the outlying islands of the St Kilda group; 
on Boreray, which has a precipice of 1245 
feet, and on its satellite stacks, Stac Lee and 
Stac an Armin, which are the biggest rock 
stacks of the British Atlantic coast, great 
fangs projecting 544 and 627 feet into the 
sky, touched white by the dense array of 
gannets’ nests. It is probable that this 
colony has always been a large one; it was 
first recorded in literature in 1697, and of 
course may have been in existence long 
before that. When St Kilda was inhabited an 
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annual crop of young gannets was taken. 
Since this stopped the size of the colony 
does not appear to have changed very much, 
for it had about 15,000 nests in 1902, and we 
found it to have about 17,000 in 1939, and 
almost exactly the same number in 1949. My 
days climbing over the great island of 
Boreray and counting the number of occu- 
pied nests from various yachts under the 
mighty stacks have been some of the happiest 
I have ever spent—and the busiest! The 
St Kilda gannetry is established on what all 
who have seen it agree to be the finest piece 
of rock scenery in the North Atlantic. 
Readers who look at the photograph on 
page 118, will be able to judge this to some 
extent for themselves. 

The landings on Boreray are two, on the 
south-east corner and on the east side. At 
both places the investigator steps or jumps 
ashore onto steeply sloping rock, timing his 
step with the rise and fall of a rowing-boat 
in the swell. I have myself only used the 
eastern landing, which lies under a great 
slope called Sunadal; almost at once the 
climber is among the gannets’ nests. Between 
our landings in 1939 and 1947 it is likely 
that nobody visited Boreray at all, and a rock- 
pipit in 1947 tried to perch on John Naish 
as he climbed to film a gannet at its nest; 
it had probably never seen a man before. 

The climb up Sunadal, after the first 
fifty-foot pitch of rock, is an alternation of 
green puffin-slopes and zig-zagging rock 
arétes and staircases. On the puffin-slopes 
the bird-watcher labours and sweats, for 
often he plunges to the knee through the 
roof of a burrow, and as he struggles to get 
out involves ‘his other leg in another burrow. 
Eventually he reaches the top, the summit 


ridge of Boreray, and is at once smitten with 
the dizziest view in the British Isles. There 
is nothing between him and Labrador, as he 
looks west, but the gigantic stacks below him, 
which from his vantage-point (at twice their 
height) look like a great cone and a great 
canine tooth, enamelled white by nesting 
gannets and gannet-guano, and trailing a 
white cloud of wheeling, gliding gannets. 
Most of Stac an Armin’s 2500 gannets’ 
nests are in sight, for the western face of this 
rock, turned away from the observer, sup- 
ports very few nests, since most of it is abso- 
lutely perpendicular, indeed in places over- 
hanging. The sloping top facet of Stac Lee 
held at least 1500 gannets’ nests when the 
energetic ornithologist J. Wiglesworth 
climbed among them in 1902, and about 
2000 in 1939. I was able to identify 2474 on 


called the dinghy back to Escape—waving to 
the lighthouse-keepers of the Muckle Flugga 
as the nesting-skerries of the Herma Ness gan- 
nets hove into view—trying to use glasses on the 
whitened ledges of Sule Stack in a lively swell 
—lying on the boulders below the Main 
Craigs of Ailsa Craig, and watching the 
change-over of the male and female gannets 
on their egg. 

At one time or another I have seen ten of 
the thirteen British gannetries. The only 
ones I have not visited are those in southern 
Ireland, which include the Little Skellig off 
the Kerry coast. This had about 12,000 
nests in 1949, and is the second biggest gan- 
netry in the world. I have seen the third 
biggest gannetry, which is on the extra- 
ordinary rock of Eldey off the south-west 
coast of Iceland. On this island, which is 


an aerial photograph taken of 
this facet in 1942, and estimate 
2300 nests on it in 1949, from 
the deck of Petula, lying off 
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are quite perpendicular, and 
from the highest point of the 
island drop sheer for 1245 feet. 
It is this staggering slab- 
precipice of Boreray, this west- 
ern wall of dark gabbro, and 
its twin, the buttressed west 
face of Soay not far away (and 
of practically the same height) 
that form an edge of Scotland. 
Indeed all Scotland’s edges of 
the north and west are marked 
by gannetries—St Kilda; Sula 
Sgeir the outpost of the north- 
west; Herma Ness the outpost 
of the north, where the gannets 
now nest on the most northerly 
high rocks of the British Isles. 
For me these edge-places are 
memories of exciting days (and 
nights), waiting for the wea- 
ther in little yachts (Robert- 
son’s Escape, Kay’s Soldian, 
Atkinson’s Heather, Butters’s 
Lady Elspeth, Hasler’s Petula)— ~ 
scrambling ashore, soaked 
through, on Sula Sgeir to 
tour the gannetry for twenty 
minutes before the rising wind 
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es Fisher 
(Above) The lonely rock, Sule Stack, which lies over thirty miles west of Orkney (to which it belongs) 
and whose gannetry has rather unaccountably decreased from about 3490 nests in 1939 to about 2010 in 1949. 
(Below) An air view of Grassholm shows well the densely populated interior plateau of this great gannetry 
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Stac an Armin, 627 feet, the 
north-west stack of St Kilda, 
photographed from the top of 
the 1245-foot precipice of 
Boreray. Between 2000 and 
3000 of St Kilda’s 17,000 gan- 
nets’ nests are on this cone 


composed of tuff (compressed 
volcanic dust) and which 
was the last known nesting- 
place of the Great Auk 
(finally extinguished there 
on June 4, 1844) there 
were at least 11,000 gan- 
nets’ nests in 1949. 

The oldest known gannet 
colony which still exists is 
very famous. It is on the 
Bass Rock, in the Firth of 
Forth, and was first men- 
tioned in 1447. It usually 


harbours from 4000 _ to 
5000 gannets’ nests; the 
actual number in 1949, 


counted by the Midloth- 
ian - Ornithologists’ Club, 
was 4820. Quite possibly 
the Bass Rock was a gan- 
netry in the 7th century, 
the century in which the 
traditional poem Beowulf 
seems to have been put 
together. ‘This poem alludes 
to the North Sea as ganotes 
bad, (gannets’ bath) which 
most gannet-lovers would agree is putting 
things the right way round! And of course 
the Vikings may have been talking of the 
North Sea in this way for centuries before 
the poem was written down. 

Another ancient British gannetry is in the 
Firth of Clyde, on the granite rock of Ailsa 
Craig. This has been known since 1526. It 
is now a slightly bigger colony than that on 
the Bass Rock, and the number of its nests, 
which have been many times counted in the 
last thirty years, fluctuates a good deal. For 
instance, it had 5419 in 1939, 4947 in 1949, 
and in 1950 J. A. Gibson found 6579, which 
is more than it has ever been known to have 
had, and which contrasts strongly with the 
miserable 3518 we found on it in 1941. 

Other ancient colonies in Scotland are on 


the little known islets of Sula Sgeir and Sule 
Stack, some distance to sea off the north 
coast. Sula Sgeir used to be raided every 
year by fishermen from the Outer Hebrides 
but has not been visited so often recently, 
and its gannetry went up from 3970 nests in 
1939 to 6182 in 1949. Sule Stack appeared 


to be full up when I saw this exciting, lonely 
colony in 1939, with about 3490 nests; but 
Ian Pennie, who landed on it in 1949 (and is 
only the second ornithologist to have done 
so), found no more than 2010. 


Of the new British colonies the most suc- 


cessful are those of Shetland. Noss, with 


a magnificent cliff of 600 feet, on the east side, 
was first prospected by gannets in IgII or 
1912, and they first nested in 1914. Since 
then the colony has been steadily joined by 
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more and more birds, presumably just reach- 
ing adulthood and hatched in other colonies; 
so that by 1939 it had 1830 nests, by 1946 
between 2600 and 3800. Herma Ness, the 
northernmost group of rocks in Shetland and 
Britain, was colonized in 1917, had 2611 
nests in 1939 and at least 3750 in 1949. A 
new colony founded in Norway in 1946 (the 
first in that country) may be an offshoot of 
those Shetland stations. 

Other new, or fairly new, colonies in 
Britain are on the Great Scaur in Wigtown- 
shire, where one nest in 1939 has increased 
to about a hundred in 1949; on Bempton 
Cliffs in Yorkshire (the only mainland 
colony), which has been occupied by up to 
four pairs in most years since 1924; and on 
Great Saltee off Wexford, Eire, which has 
been occupied by up to three since 1929. 
But the most successful colonization was that 
at Grassholm off the coast of Wales, the 
more so because it took place in some year 
between 1820 and 1860, at a time when 
gannets were much persecuted. By the 


James Fisher 


eighties there were hundreds of nests, by the 
1920s over a thousand, by the thirties about 
five thousand; and in 1949 there were over 
nine thousand nests, which makes Grassholm 
—now the property of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds—the fourth largest 
gannetry in the world. 

Gannets are still increasing. In 1939 
a colony was founded on Rouzic off the coast 
of Brittany, France, which had 77 nests in 
1949; in 1940 one was founded on Ortac in 
the Channel Isles, and soon after another on 
Alderney not far away; these had 570 and 
615 nests respectively in 1950. I do not sup- 
pose the increase will stop for some years, for 
there is no evidence that the present numbers 
of these wonderful birds is, at any time of 
year, straining the available food supply. 
Although gannets eat ‘round-fish’, they do 
not, and are not likely in future to, compete 
seriously with man the fisherman. 

So it is a good thing that they are increas- 
ing, for they are stately and magnificent 
birds: it is a pleasure to enjoy their company. 


Gannet : front view 
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Coasting by 


| Cargo Steamer 


by E. PHILIP DOBSON 


The Pool of London 


“Man, this is naething,”’ said Sheamus the 
bo’sun, as our little coasting steamer began to 
reel in the Atlantic approaches off Land’s 
End. ‘‘Wait till ye’ve seen the long black 
wave off Skerryvore.” 

And again, next day, as we plunged into 
rain-grey seas, lit up only where a ray of 
setting sun slanted on the green and purple of 
the Mountains of Mourne. ‘Ach, that’s 
naething,”’ said Sheamus, “ ’tis little apples 
to the darlin’ Hebrides.” 

But, alas for Sheamus’ Gaelic pride, those 
were just the places we did not see. Perhaps 
we missed more round the north and north- 
west of the British coast than we saw at all 
other points of the compass round the 
remainder. But that was inevitable. There is 
no regular steamship service that makes the 
complete circuit of the island. Our plan was 
the only possible one by small coaster: to go 
(rather in the Chestertonian manner) from 


London to Aberdeen by way of Beachy Head, 
and then to return by sea in the opposite 
direction. This is best done in three stages— 
from Thames to Clyde via Land’s End, over- 
land from Glasgow to Aberdeen, and back 
from Aberdeen to London via Flamborough 
Head. 

It is a novel way of “‘seeing Britain’, a 
sea-trip on the fringes of its geography and 
through not a little of its history. On one side 
is an ever-changing panorama, on the other 
a carefree remoteness from the world. There 
is none of the boredom of long days at sea. 
Loading and discharge, harbours and ship- 
ping, bays and headlands, lighthouses and 
islands follow in almost endless variety. And 
in a small coaster of 1200 gross registered 
tonnage, in heavy weather, with livestock 
penned over the main hatch and barrels of 
spirit aft, it can be something of an adventure, 
too. 
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(Above) The coast of Kent: a cro 
(Below) The granite promontory of Land’s End, the meeting point of the English Channel and Atlantic Ocean 
films 


As mere landsmen we stood humbly amid- 
ships as Triton cast off at Wapping and 
slipped smoothly down river on the afternoon 
tide. Once clear of the river we hoped we 
might be invited up on the bridge and told 
the difference between a holystone and a 
handspike. Even without that, there was 
plenty to arouse the interest or satisfy the 
curiosity. Hysterical tugs, puffed up at the 
bows like prima-donnas. The fragrance of 
redwood and the sickly whiff of guano. Police 
launches. Shabby warehouses belying the 
riches within. Russet-sailed Thames barges 
off Gallions Reach. C.P.R. and Clan liners 
passing us at Tilbury with a disdainful swish. 
Then the windy reaches of Gravesend, sunlit 
Kent shouting to Essex in the gloom, and the 
broader waters turning from brown to green 
between Lower Hope Point and the Nore. 

‘*Here, use these,”’ said the Old Man, hand- 
ing us his glasses. ‘‘North Foreland over 
there. Behind it, soon, Ramsgate and Deal.” 
We were now on the bridge, crouching behind 
the canvas dodger as a Downs south-easter 
bit into our skins. (Blake, Pett’s Sovereign of 
the Seas, Pepys worrying at the Navy Office, 
Montagu going down in his plumes and 
jewels.) The wind spun the top off the shoal 
water of the Goodwins, blew to shreds the 
woven smoke-trails that hung in the sky above 
this Piccadilly of English sea-traffic. Too late 
in the dusk to see the real whiteness of the 
cliffs of Dover (that sight which once, from 
the other shore, captured Caesar’s imagina- 
tion) we were nevertheless able to pick out 
the Pharos, most ancient of all British light- 
houses. Then night fell, and in the clarity of 
the Channel air we passed almost midway it 
seemed between the flashing lights of Dunge- 
ness and Cap Grisnez. After eight hours in 
the keen air, even cocoa and corned beef 
sandwiches seemed good. And having been 
on our feet all that time, even a bunk with 
a “*Prince of Wales mattress’’ (three feathers 
only) seemed luxurious. . . 

The galley boy roused me with a smack on 
the door, a grin and a mug of tea. ‘‘Arise and 
shine, the day is fine. Get up and work for 
the Line,” he carolled. A glimpse 
through the open door showed the Needles 
glimmering like spikes and mounds of crystal 
sugar in the sunlight. Behind it, the headland 
swelling in bright green. Above it, silvery 
mares’-tails streaming out into the blue. All 
around, a dancing sunlit sea variegated from 
jade to turquoise blue. Racing up Channel 
came a Shaw, Savill & Albion liner with meat 
from New Zealand; and before its smoke- 
trail had vanished, a graceful Bibby liner, 


with its distinctive rake, slid past, homeward 
bound from Rangoon. 

On the starboard side, Corfe Castle now 
dominated the shore skyline. The cliffs began 
to take on a pinkish hue, and the steep fields 
tumbled into combes and rocky bays. Then, 
with Eddystone abeam and in the swell of 
Plymouth Sound, it seemed as though we 
sailed into a fabled past. Plymouth gave us 
its background. Here, as we watched our 
deck-cargo discharged, it might have been 
silver from Nombre de Dios, and the men in 
gold ear-rings and guernseys lounging on the 
quayside just home on leave from the Spanish 
Main. To a landsman such thoughts come 
pat. Those sixty miles of sea-way from Start 
Point to the Lizard evoke it all. Here once 
waited forty little ships, tacking in the fresh 
wind from the Scillies that blew with it a 
crescent of painted sails and gilded poops. 
Along this coast, by creeks and inlets making, 
the tide of Empire began to flow, and the 
Royal Navy—‘‘Cor, stuff me,”’ groaned the 
Cockney steward, “‘ ’ere I go serving up your 
’ash piping ’ot and then I can’t get you into 
the s’loon.” 

But he got me there by night. ‘The wind, 
freshening to gale force, whipped rags of cloud 
over a waning moon and roared like artillery 
round the bridge. Of the shore all that could 
be seen were ghostly mountains of china clay 
eerily lit in the afterglow. As we dipped 
crazily round Land’s End between the Wolf 
and the Longships lights, and the seas came 
green over the fo’c’sle head, the ‘‘s’loon”’ 
seemed not a bad sort of place after all. 

All next day we butted north in variable 
wind and squalls of rain. Now and then the 
stem thudded and the screw raced as (to use 
the Mate’s phrase) we “‘hit a milestone’. At 
dawn off the Smalls we had sighted through 
the ship’s glasses the Cunard Parthia and the 
modern freighter Delyus, both outward bound 
from Liverpool. Superb examples of modern 
design, both were sleek and powerful-looking, 
with outflared stem, cruiser stern and squat 
funnel. Delyus had rolling-stock on deck, 
probably protected against sea spray by a 
plastic film. But these were aristocrats to us 
humble folk. We felt more akin to the Fleet- 
wood trawlers, battered, red-rusty and clut- 
tered with gear, later encountered between 
Wicklow Head and the Calf of Man. The old 
type is still to be seen, with its wheel-house 
and bridge aft of the funnel. In the broken 
cross-seas they “‘stood on their heads’, their 
freeboard almost nil. 

At 10 a.m. the Tuskar Light was abeam. 
Here, between the Welsh and Irish coasts, no 
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e mouth of the River Ribble, on the Lancashire coast, where 
the low estuary flats slip almost imperceptibly into the sea 


G. Brea 
(Above) The approach to the little port of Dunoon, lying on the western shore of the Firth of Clyde 
(Below) Coastwise shipping rides on the waters of the Dee up to wharves in the heart of Aberdeer 


land or shipping were visible. It was a time 
for exploring the engine room, to study the 
engineers’ telegraph tally in chalked symbols, 
to see the great pistons plunging in oil and the 
propeller shaft unweariedly turning. On the 
bridge, the Old Man told us Triton was a “‘Q”’ 
ship, under another name, in World War I, 
built 1917, commandeered off the stocks, but 
never saw action. 

To port, the Wicklow Hills were succeeded 
by the Mountains of Mourne, and on the 
starboard beam the humped outline of the 
Isle of Man was faintly visible in gaps of 
scudding cloud. We watched Sheamus the 
bo’sun and his mate worm, parcel and serve 
a rope. The object is to make a smooth, 
cylindrical and chafeless rope by first packing 
or “‘worming”’ the spaces between the strands 
with teased rope; next “‘parcelling”’ it all with 
strips of tarred canvas; then “‘serving on” 
against the lay of the rope a final outer layer 
of spun yarn. Result—a rope as smooth and 
“kind” as a cricket-bat handle. ‘Tricky 
work, Sheamus,”’ I admired. ‘‘Ach,”’ he said 
softly, ‘‘’tis to my fingers as flowers to the 
hand of a bride.” 


The sea became calm. In moonlight its 
molten surface rippled like a beaten gong. 
Coastwise lights glittered like the Great Bear, 
the Mull of Galloway Light its Northern 
Star. Peer as we might, Ailsa Craig would be 
no more than a deeper blackness against the 
Ayrshire coast. So, oblivious to it all in sleep, 
we missed the most picturesque reaches of the 
Clyde, and awoke only to find us moored at 
a desolate Greenock quay. 

But next day, in recompense, came fascina- 
tion of another kind. Dumbarton Rock, 
frowning darkly on the slipways of now 
vanished clippers. The great John Brown 
home of the “‘Queens’’. The flash and the 
flying sparks from arc-welders’ plant. Fusil- 
lades of pneumatic riveters. Up and down 
the Clyde, every type of craft—paddle 
steamers, mud-hoppers, cable-layers, sea- 
going tugs, old freighters refitting, new 
passenger liners just launched—everything 
that would float, and even some (like the 
chain ferries) that seemed always on the point 
of sinking. Yes, rather miss Ailsa Craig and 
Arran than this murky, clamorous river of 
steel! 


Trawlers of the herring-fleet returning to Great Yarmouth from fishing-grounds in the North Sea 


The Cork Lightship at its station five miles 
east of Harwich. It is one of twenty- 
eight such ships round the coast of Britain 


There is no need to mention here 
the second ‘leg’? of the journey from 
Glasgow over land to Aberdeen. The 
third, along the East Coast from 
Aberdeen to London, is quicker, more 
prosaic, comparatively featureless on 
the seaward side throughout. It is a 
time for idling, to stand aft and be 
soothed by the surging wake and the 
gentle creak of the rudder chains; to 
stand on the forepeak and watch the 
green water split like glass; even to go 
aloft and seem as remote from the 
world as any seabird around you. 

We stood well in from Aberdeen to 
the Inchcape Rock. Thence into Leith 
(where we loaded crates of books and 
woollens for trans-shipment to Sydney 
and Rio) and out again past the 
Bass Rock. Tantallon Castle stood out 
gauntly against the setting sun and the 
rose-red cliffs of Dunbar faded to dark 
purple as we watched. A new course 
was set from St Abbs Head. Regret- 
fully we knew we would miss Holy 
Island in the night. However, a stand- 
up supper on the bridge with the First 
Mate was rewarded before turning in 
by the first flash over the horizon of the 
Longstone Light, from which Grace Darling 
set out with her father to save the crew of 
the Forfarshire. 

Next day, after signalling Flamborough, we 
‘altered course for the Outer Dowsing Light. 
Heavy fog off the Dogger Bank rapidly 
hemmed us in. With our siren reverberating, 
we groped forward at reduced speed. An 
hour before we reached it we heard the 
Dowsing siren bellowing like a bull in agony. 
At the East Dudgeon Light Vessel (whose 
lonely keepers were many times “‘strafed’’ 
during the late war) the fog began to lift. 
Just as well, too, for only some miles ahead 
a disabled British-India liner plunged and 
dipped on tow. Bound for the Tyne for re- 
pairs, we passed her close enough to see the 
tow line, strangely enough not taut but 
curved in an are which intermittently bit the 


surface and emerged lazily a-drip. 

At the Hasborough Light Vessel we closed 
in on the Norfolk coast—‘‘Nelson’s coast’’, as 
the Old Man reminded us, when in mock 
alarm we begged him not to overrun its 
flatness unawares. A landscape of churches 
and windmills, and at Horsey Gap still a 
dangerous balance between land and sea. At 
Yarmouth we came so close inshore as to be 
able to read posters on the hoardings, and 
could almost have thrown biscuits aboard the 
Lowestoft drifters as they swarmed out to sea. 
Next, a twilight duel between Thames topsail 
barges, flying along under russet sails and 
a glitter of spindrift at their bows. After that 
there remained nothing but the glow of sunset 
over Harwich and the necklace of lights from 
Clacton to Southend before night and the 
land folded us in and we slid up the Thames 
on the midnight tide. 
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Picture Post 


Young and Old in 


East Indonesia 


by HARRY WILCOX 


If, as Mr Wilcox has written elsewhere, ‘“savages are young mankind’’, Western man and Westernized 
Orientals may one day seek among surviving savages lost secrets of social health. To ensure the 
survival of primitive peoples is therefore a measure of insurance for our own descendants’ future 


THE people, young and old, pictured in the 
pages which follow, are survivors of a col- 
lision. They have all suffered the violent 
shock of the impact of Western civilization 
upon a primitive culture. 

They deserve our sympathy. The time is 
past when we could exult over the defeat or 
extinction of young cultures. We begin to 
ask, of any primitive or remote minority, 
“Are they spoilt yet?” A significant word. 
The miracle of human variety has appeal for 
us now that we see standardization closing in 
on so many fronts. We can even find it in 
our hearts to regret the prospect that none of 
the infant cultures still surviving may ever 
see their own maturity. The history of man- 
kind is in danger of narrowing, it seems, into 
the history of one or two predominant cul- 
tures, or perhaps only one. 

It is not reactionary to regret this, or to 
delight in the many virtues and graces of 
surviving primitive communities. But it is 
clearly not enough to delight in survivals and 
sigh over their impending end: the survivors 
matter more. 

The fate of so far surviving savage races is 
not in their own hands. They seldom them- 
selves, in any case, make much effort to save 
their threatened way of life. The savage will 
often surrender without a fight the religious 
beliefs that have for centuries sustained his 
tribe: will usually throw aside beautiful 
techniques and skills in exchange for shoddy, 
mass-produced Western products: will aban- 
don the great songs and sagas of the race- 
memory for the parrot literacy of the mis- 
sion school. ‘The heathen’s blindness, in fact, 
is most usually blindness to his own merits 
and glories. 

The disturbing fact seems to be that a 
primitive culture-can never remain healthy 
for very long in close contact with a later cul- 
ture, and this regardless of the quality of the 
members of either culture. Many of the 
most enlightened and devoted of Western 
administrators have been dismayed to see 
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how little their best efforts could avail to 
save the lives of infant cultures. The point is 
well put by Gerald Hanley in his novel, The 
Consul at Sunset, where the white adminis- 
trator reflects that “he and his companions 
were carriers of this disease, a disease which 
he could not name or describe. He only 
knew that he could go among unknown say- 
ages, reason with them, and they would be 
unhappy, would sicken earlier and begin to 
die.” 

Hanley is speaking of Western adminis- 
trators. But many of these savage minorities 
are no longer the direct responsibility of 
Western administrators. In India, Burma 
and Indonesia other dominant races have 
taken over from the West and much now 
depends on the new rulers’ disposition to- 
wards their minorities. For although, as has 
been said, the fate of these minorities seems 
to be to some extent out of human hands 
altogether, it is certain that wise and friendly 
administration can do much to preserve their 
happiness and ease their woes. 

The fact that Western powers no longer 
rule these remote communities does not 
mean that Western influence on their lives is 
at anend. The full tide of Western culture is 
on its way to engulf them, whoever may hold’ 
the reins of government; and in another 
sense their lives lie directly open to contin- 
uing Western influence. For it is little more 
than mere political independence that most 
Asian nationalists have demanded and 
obtained. Their cultural dependence on the 
West is as great as ever. The average Asian 
nationalist, who even dresses himself up as 
a Westerner, often tries to be as Western 
inside as out. 

It would be as foolish for us to smile at this 
as it would be for us to feel superior when 
some of them talk ignorantly about their 
cultural minorities. It must be admitted that 
some of them do this, and so do ninety per 
cent of theirfollowers. There is no colour-bar 
as rigid or cruel as the one between two 
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Old Dancer of Bali 


In his youth he was one of the stars of Balinese dance, a popular hero. Now there are young 
men in Balt who think more of juvenile politics and Western gadgets than of the glories of 
Balinese mustc and dance and the vivid traditional social life of the island. Balinese cul- 
ture may be doomed, but in this old artist’s village it remains one of the world’s wonders 


Schoolchild of Bajawa 

It is sometimes hard for a child to feel the respect parents think due to them 
when their dearest beliefs are mocked and assailed in school. For the dilemma 
of the relationship between German parents and children under the Nazt order is 
not unknown to primitive peoples suffering the collision between East and West 


Chieftain of Bajawa 


Performing the rituals of his first grandson’s circumcision feast, probably 
the last festival of its kind his Jamily will see. The boy is a baptized 
Christian and circumcision by the old rite has not taken place. The chief- 
tain fears for the boy’s future: will not his ancestors punish such impiety ? 


Boy of West Flores 

He and his elder brother learned this method of fishing when they watched 
soldiers of the Fapanese occupying forces shooting fish under water. He 
has made the catapult rifle and underwater goggles himself from scraps of 
wreckage of a crashed Japanese fighter plane. The East lacks mechanical 
know-how, but ingenuity and resource are to be found in the remotest places 


— 
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Old Murderer of Adonara 

Murder on Adonara is a common occurrence, for the little island is divided 
between two tribes which have been age-long enemies. Like many of his 
eastly provoked fellow-islanders, the old man has served a sentence of 
banishment abroad for his crime. Now that the intricate system of feuds is 
dying out his sons are probably safe from reprisals by those of his victim 


Old Widow of Chibal 

Her son-in-law is the headmaster of a local mission-school, the principal 
exponent of modernism in the district. Now she meets the Catholic Fathers 
halfway, attending Mass regularly and helping to popularize their medicine. 
But the new politics of Indonesia have no more meaning for her than the old 


Bride of Manggarai 


She wears the traditional hat of the tribes of the Chibal Valley, but due 
to the influence of the Catholic Fathers she has succeeded in resisting mar- 
riage to the man chosen by her father in the traditional way. Instead she 
has sworn Christian marriage vows in the tin chapel with the boy she loves 


Young Man of Pagal 

He is the district’s telephone operator, a Christian and misston- 
educated—but on feast days in his village he is the leading whip 
duellist in the spectacular ritual sport of the Manggarai people 


shades of brown, no racial intolerance to 
match that shown by Muslims for their 
heathen neighbours. But our own record of 
relations with savages is far too unsavoury to 
permit of any feeling of superiority. 

For centuries Westerners saw no point in 
making the acquaintance of savages—they 
knew all about them without that. Savages 
were heathen, and appropriately vile. Dr 
Johnson, for instance, was indignant at 
a suggestion that they were, after all, human 
beings. “Don’t cant in defence of Savages’, 
he objected. ‘““They have no affection, Sir.” 
Despite such honourable exceptions as Cap- 
tain Cook and the geographer Wallace, the 
great majority of our people, educated and 
uneducated, held the most preposterously 
false ideas of primitive man. 

And most of us still do. That must be said, 
too. Whenever, for instance, we talk of him 
as “backward”, ought we not to add some 
such qualifying phrase as “‘so far as material 
possessions are concerned”? Because if we 
mean that the average mature savage is in 
other respects a poor and backward creature 
by comparison with the average Westerner 
(say the man who enjoys the most popular 
newspaper features in England or America) 
then we may be on very shaky ground. 

The average savage, with the degree and 
variety of his skills, with his full religious life, 
with the great volume of epic song and story 
his memory has at command, with his 
standards of physical vigour and endurance, 
with his accomplishments in several arts, his 
eloquence and dignity—such a man shows 
up well enough in a comparison with the 
Common Man of the West. 

This fact often comes as a shock to West- 
erners making their first acquaintance with 
a savage community. For some it is a shock, 
even, to realize that savages are real people, 
individuals and characters as much as we 
are ourselves. Even the intelligent and well- 
wishing among us, if we have not had the 
good fortune to know savages personally, 
tend sometimes to treat them benevolently 
as a sort of human fodder for whatever social 
or political schemes we favour: what they 
need, we are apt to decide, is Communism 
or Christianity, or independence or trade- 
unionism or literacy or what-not—instead of 
making the peoples themselves the starting- 
point and asking: “‘What is there in it for 
these whom I wish to be my friends?” We. 
don’t know them, but we know what is good 
for them. And that is hardly good enough. 

This lack of acquaintance with savages, 
insofar as it applies to the peoples of the East, 
is only part of our general ignorance of those 
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peoples. Hitherto only a few of the least 
representative Easterners have been admitted 
to our acquaintance: intellectuals and politi- 
cians, students in England learning to be 
Westernized or servants employed by Euro- 
peans in the East. Probably not one ordinary 
Easterner in fifty thousand has ever spoken 
for as long as five minutes with a Westerner. 
But the example of individual Westerners in 
Eastern countries has its effect. For instance, 
the mission schoolmaster who encourages his 
pupils to dress up in Western clothes will pro- 
duce an unfortunate effect far beyond 
the immediate circle of the children he has 
taught to be ashamed of their own culture, 
their homes and their parents. Our present 
example elsewhere in the world also has its 
effect. What we think and write has its 
effect; and the West still provides the greater 
part of the cultural and intellectual atmo- 
sphere which the Eastern nationalists breathe. 

The races represented in the accompanying 
photographs (with the exception of the first, 
for the Balinese are far from primitive, though 
a cultural minority) belong to the earlier 
migrations into Indonesia from Continental 
Asia. They have long been despised, derided 
and exploited by their more sophisticated 
neighbours, the dominant races who 
arrived later, forsook their heathenism for 
Hinduism and afterwards Islam, and are 
now the masters of the earlier arrivals. 

The elder half of those depicted here have 
seen a half-century of violent change. The 
old order, social, religious and political, has 
sustained a thousand wounds. In the political 
sphere alone they have seen their homelands, 
already dominated by their powerful Muslim 
neighbours, invaded and occypied by the 
Dutch; they have seen the Dutch followed by 
the Japanese, the Japanese followed by the 
Dutch again and the Dutch followed now by 
the Western Indonesians. 

To the representatives of the Indonesian 
nationalist rulers who now have charge of 
the welfare of these much-disturbed people 
falls a great opportunity. The best work of 
the best European administrators of the past 
can be maintained, can be improved upon. 
In India there have been signs that respon- 
sibilities of this kind are being recognized and 
discharged by a government which on more 
than one occasion has shown itself enlight- 
ened in dealing with a problem connected 
with its savage minorities. In Indonesia, too, 
there are known to be enlightened individual 
administrators; and since the Indonesian 
Government has accorded a position of 
seniority to the Government of India, there 
is hope that this example may be followed. 
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Beyond the Cape 


by DR WALTER HESSE 


Contrasts make the beauty of the Cape. All 
the eccentricities, except for snow and glac- 
iers, with which Nature surprises us are here 
piled up into a small space, small that is by 
the standards of a country in which distances 
do not matter. All that the sightseer can wish 
for is lavishly spread out for him: mountain 
and sea, lake and forest, garden and desert. 
Sheer precipice towers above soft-lined hill, 
a rocky wall juts up out of breaking waves; 
there are sheltered coves, inland lakes, 
swamps and marshlands, rivers and water- 
falls, fields of daisies and rolling vineyards, 
lavish gardens, forests and barren ridges; 
and behind the high wall of mountain there 
open wide stretches of flat land, plantations 
and fields, beneath a vast sky that turns 
mauve in the haze of the setting sun. 

On this windswept promontory embraced 
by two great oceans, the Cape of Good Hope, 
there are so many things to see, so many 
changes of shape and colour, that surprise 
follows surprise; and only after long acquaint- 
ance does this beauty, this alluring, majestic 
and often forbidding face uncover all its 
veils. 

As the steamer approaches Table Bay, 
there rises into view the magnificent back- 
cloth of the stark mountain, part of a stage 
of sloping hills, dwarfing the town which 
struggles upwards, overpowered by its back- 
ground, This amphitheatre is flanked to the 
east by a wooded mountain, Devil’s Peak, 
the Mountain of the Winds, which guards 


the enormous oblong slab of ‘Table Mountain 
whose seemingly unbroken sheer facade 
extends, at a height of 3500 feet, for two 
miles right across the view. 

When, as happens practically all summer, 
the strong south-easter blows, bringing rain 
to the country and heat to the bay, the razor- 
edge of this wall is obscured by the famous 
‘‘table-cloth’’, a thin veil of cloud of which 
only the lowest fringe seems to move, trying 
to touch the forest above the highest houses. 

To the west Lion’s Head, bare and forbid- 
ding, rises above the lazily stretched rump of 
Signal Hill which closes the scene and ends 
the semicircle. But that is only one of many 
acts that may be played by Nature on this 
stage. The wind may change over to north- 
west, and then Lion’s Head will have its 
cloth, a very ruffled and unruly one, and 
Table Mountain will disappear behind low, 
grey, watery clouds; the town will look 
smaller and more squashed than ever, it will 
shiver and freeze in showers; and when the 
sun breaks through, there may be snow on 
top of the huge table. 

This enthralling setting seems to hide no 
secrets from the traveller. But when he steps 
on land, he will lose his sense of direction, and 
it will take some time before he finds his 
bearings again. His mistake has been to 
assume that the harbour and older parts of 
the town below Table Mountain comprise the 
whole of the Cape, when in fact they are only 
its northernmost tip and the Peninsula 
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Cape Town climbs the northern, sun-facing slopes of Table Mountain, here seen from high on Signal 
Fill, with its “‘table-cloth’ of cloud carried eastwards by a westerly wind to veil Devil’s Peak 


stretches for miles to the south. When he 
climbs one of the many drives along the 
- mountain and looks down a Kloof, or ravine, 
he will see what appears to be a new ocean. 
But it is still the same Atlantic and the houses 
bordering it are still the houses of Cape 
Town’s suburbs. Then he will realize that 
this town is not small but covers an area 
bigger than that of many a great city: that 
it stretches all along the coast of the Penin- 
sula and that the mountain merely cuts it in 
two. 

His bewilderment will be complete when, 
following the same path for some distance, 
he finds a new bay opening up, and is in- 
formed that this really is another ocean, the 
Indian, and that the bay he is surveying is, 
very aptly, called False Bay. 


The most magnificent view is left for the 
climber on Table Mountain who can choose 
a number of ravines by which to reach the 
top. He will pass the bushy slopes and the 
wild forest, ascend through glens and along 
beautiful waterfalls, and come out, in scorch- 
ing sunlight, onto a flat table extending for 
miles, covered with a vegetation of more 
than two thousand varieties of plants. 
Wherever he peers over the edge, a tiny fly 
on the huge kitchen table, he has the world 
beneath him, and could almost toss stones 
into the streets of Cape Town below. Across 
the Bay lies Robben Island, the leper colony 
of bygone days, and along the line of moun- 
tains he can make out the last promontory, 
where the two oceans meet, Cape Point, the 
Cape of Storms and of Good Hope. 
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(Above) The western end of Table Moun- 
tain , from the saddle joining it to Lion’s Head. 
most stately and the fairest Cape we 
saw in the whole circumference of the earth” 
— Sir Francis Drake’s words refer not only to 
Table Mountain and its neighbours, Lion’s 
Head and Devil’s Peak, but the whole range 
stretching over thirty miles to Cape Point. 
(Left) On the sheltered eastern slopes of the 
Peninsula are the beautiful Kuirstenbosch 
Botanical Gardens where plants native to 
South Africa—Proteas (the national flower 
of South Africa), silver-trees, Red Disas 
and many other species—flourish profusely 


(Above) The western, Atlantic 
coast of the Peninsula is dom- 
inated by the Twelve Apostles 
rising above a series of little 
coves which are linked by a mag- 
nificent marine drive. At Cape 
Point the two oceans meet, False 
Bay, on the east side, being in 
the warmer, rougher Indian Ocean. 
(Right) Huge breakers provide 
good surf-bathing and fishing at 
bustling Hermanus, one of many 
resorts lying between the Indian 
Ocean and the coastal mountains 


Twenty to thirty miles east from 
Cape Town begin the areas of rich 
deep soil on the slopes and in the 
valleys of the mountains that 
eventually lead up to the Karroo. 
Hotter than the Peninsula, and 
with little summer rain, these 
are the fruit-growing districts 
where there are still many fine 
old farmhouses in “Cape Dutch” 
style, perfected in the late r&th 
century by Huguenot settlers. 
(Left) A farmhouse at Fransch 
Hoek (French Corner), built soon 
after 1800 as was, at Tulbagh 
(below), the Drostdy or resi- 
dence of the district Governor 


Stellenbosch, founded in 1681 by the Dutch Governor, Simon 
van der Stel, 1s as lovely as any town in the Cape, having 
streets lined with oak-trees and little canals of clear water. 
Here Huguenot houses mingle with those of the earlier Dutch 
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Viljoen’s Pass, named after one of the early settlers who, 
over 200 years ago, used it on their journeys inland. From 
the orchards and vineyards of the coastal belt, many wooded 
passes lead up through the mountains to the inland plateau 


(Above) Jn the Fransch Hoek Mountains the settlers’ routes are marked by the tracks of the wagon wheels. 
Already the highlands have become rocky and barren, while the river valleys are still fertile; but these 
(below), eighty miles eastwards near Barrydale in the Little Karroo, become gorges carrying winter floods 


(Above) Near Oudtshoorn, on the Little Karroo. Here, though agriculture depends on irrigation, there is 
good plateau grass. (Below) The Great Karroo, 2-3000 feet above sea level, grassless and almost without 
rain, lies beyond the Xwartberg. The change is complete: nothing but a few sheep can graze on the scrub 
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The Decline of 


Libyan Agriculture 


by RICHARD GOODCHILD 


The territory of the new Kingdom of Libya was of great agricultural importance in ancient times. 
How was that agriculture maintained? Why did it decline? Can it be revived? This, the second 
of three articles answering these questions, is by the Librarian of the British School at Rome. 
He received a grant from The Geographical Magazine Trust Fund for archaeological work in Libya 


In the first article of this series I traced the 
two successive phases of Roman agricultural 
development in Libya: the first phase, essen- 
tially civilian and spontaneous, confining its 
activity to the more favoured areas (where 
the rainfall is today from 150 to 600 mm. per 
annum); and the second, military and 
governmentally inspired, bringing into culti- 
vation the marginal areas where there had 
previously been little or no sedentary occupa- 
tion. We must now consider how far political 
events—notably the invasions of barbarian 
tribes from the interior—adversely affected 
agricultural development. 

There is, unfortunately, no detailed chroni- 
cle of the invasions that Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica suffered during the later Roman 
period. In the case of the latter territory, it 
is recorded that a Prefect of Egypt under the 
Emperor Claudius II (A.p. 268-270) fought 
a campaign against the Marmaric tribes and 
re-founded the city of Cyrene, giving it the 
name of Claudiopolis. It is therefore highly 
probable that the fertile Cyrenaican plateau 
was ravaged by barbarian tribes towards the 
middle of the 3rd century. The abundant 
traces of Roman military activity in Tripoli- 
tania during the same period suggest that 
western Libya was equally affected; and it 
was perhaps at this time that the great ‘open 
city’ of Leptis Magna was encircled with 
massive fortifications, the remains of which 
are still visible. 

For the 4th century, and the opening years 
of the 5th, we are better informed. The his- 
torian Ammianus has left a graphic account 
of the invasion of Tripolitania by the Aus- 
turiani, a savage Libyan tribe, in the years 
364-7. The barbarians devastated the country- 
side, destroying crops and vines, and killing 
a number of Roman landowners. A corrupt 
Roman military commander refused to take 
effective action against the invaders, and the 
security of the province remained menaced 


for several decades afterwards, although more 
efficient generals did eventually restore some 
measure of tranquillity. 

For Cyrenaica we have a very detailed 
account of the ravages carried out by this 
same tribe in the period 395-410. Synesius, 
a country gentleman who later became 
Bishop of Ptolemais, has left a series of letters 
and essays which give a vivid picture of life 
in an invaded province. His own estate, 
which was a few miles west of Cyrene, near 
the modern Beda, was at one time occupied 
by the barbarians and used as a base from 
which to attack Cyrene itself. 

The herds of the Cyrenaican farmers were 
the most attractive booty to the invaders, and 
Synesius relates that “‘our wealth for the most 
of us was our cattle, our herds of camels and 
of horses which grazed on the prairie. All are 
lost, all have been driven away.” Nor did 
crops remain immune, for the enemy “burnt 
the threshing-floors, and ravaged the fields.” 
Although some of the farmers hid their valu- 
ables and beasts in the deep ravines of the 
Cyrenaican hills the losses were considerable. 
5000 camels were laden with the loot which 
the invaders had found in cities, villages and 
farms. 

Historians have tended to regard these 
attacks as the main cause of Libya’s decline, 
and excavations in the great cities have indeed 
shown that organized municipal life came to 
an end early in the 5th century, and was not 
revived until the days of Justinian (A.D. 527- 
565). Yet it may be doubted whether this 
interpretation is entirely correct. The col- 
lapse of public buildings in a coastal city does 
not necessarily indicate the cessation of 
agriculture in the interior. On the contrary, 
the archaeological remains found in southern 
Tripolitania, more especially in the great 
Sofeggin catchment area, give a clear indica- 
tion of a prosperous and expanding rural 
population. 
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From the author 

Cyrenaica in Roman days, as represented on the Tabula Peutingeriana, a mediaeval copy of a road- 
map compiled for Roman travellers in the 3rd century A.D. The major cities are marked as gabled 
buildings, and the minor road-stations by kinks in the road. Distances are given in Roman miles 
(of 1480 metres length). A temple of Aesculapius near Cyrene 1s prominently marked ; Kavia Beda, 
the earliest Senussi. monastery to be founded in Libya, occupies its site today. The curiously 
aes gulf on the left and the lake inland of the Cyrenaican mountains do not, in fact, exist 
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This well-built church at Ptolemais, excavated and partly restored by Italian archaeologists, was 
probably the one in which Synesius officiated as bishop, early in the 5th century A.D. He had 
resigned himself to being killed at the altar by barbarian invaders, but his actual fate is unknown 


The main result of the barbarian invasions 
which occurred between a.p. 350 and 425, 
and of the inability of the Roman government 
to provide adequate mobile forces to defeat 
the invaders, was to make every landowner 
responsible for the defence of his own acres. 
The old ‘open’ farmsteads were abandoned, 
and from their ruins the new generation of 
farmers built strong ‘castles’-—small struc- 
tures capable of containing a family and its 
servants. As we have already seen, ‘castles’ 
of this type had been established by the 
Roman government, as part of the frontier 
system, from the 3rd century onwards. Now 
they began to be increasingly built by private 
individuals; and this defensive type of rural 
habitation spread northwards from the old 
frontier zones towards the sea. 

The Roman military authorities viewed 
this tendency with misgivings. A fortified 
farm occupied by a frontier-soldier (limi- 
taneus), who accepted military obligations, 
was an advantage to the defence of the state. 
But a homestead of this type occupied by a 
private individual was only an embarrass- 
ment since it encouraged an attitude of 
neutrality towards invaders. We find, there- 
fore, in the law-books of the Roman Empire, 


a series of enactments which tried—ineffec- 
tively, it would seem—to regularize the 
situation. A law of A.D. 409 warned private 
farmers in frontier regions that they must 
accept military obligations, or hand over 
their farms to those who would do so. In 
A.D. 423 a more definite threat was made: 
“If anyone is found in possession of castle- 
lands (i.e. frontier estates) who is of private 
status, he will suffer capital punishment and 
his goods will be seized by the state.” 

In Tripolitania, the solution of this frontier 
problem was overshadowed by an event of 
much greater magnitude than any of the 
preceding barbarian attacks. In 439 the 
Vandals, a Germanic tribe who had been 
invited to Africa as ‘allies’ by a misguided 
Roman general, seized Carthage and made 
themselves masters of Tunisia and of the 
adjacent regions. By 455 the Roman govern- 
ment had formally recognized their suzerainty 
even over Tripolitania. Western Libya was 
no longer ‘Roman’, and the problems of its 
defence were now a Vandal responsibility. 

The name ‘‘Vandal”’ has an ill repute, but 
it must be admitted that the Vandal adminis- 
tration in Africa was notable more for its 
inefficiency than for any policy of violent 
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In the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. 
Libya was a land of castles. 
The more important, such as the 
Jine specimen at Beni Gdem, Cyr- 
enaica (above), served as nerve- 
centres for the defensive system, 
and were probably garrisoned by 
regular troops. But the majority 
were smaller and sheltered sol- 
dier-farmers and their families. 
Both in Cyrenaica and in Tripo- 
litania the defence of the pro- 
vince was entrusted to a “‘Duke’’, 
and the insignia of the Duke of 
Tripolitania (here reproduced 
(left) from a manuscript of the 
Notitia Dignitatum, Rome’s 
‘Army List’) gives conventional 
representations, and the names, 
of the forts under his command 


In the fortified homes of the limitanei stout walls and good observation across the desert were more 
important than architectural decoration, and the austere example (above) at Bir Scedeua, Tripolita- 


nia, 1s typical. Ornamental doorways, as (below) at Gasr Naggaza in the Wadi Sofeggin, are more rare 
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On the tombs of the limitaner 
the gentler aspects of front- 
ver life were usually depict- 
ed, as in the case of this re- 
lief (above) from the Wadi 
Sofeggin. It shows a frontier 
family and their herds, accom- 
panied by a horseman and a 
camel, returning to their home. 
One of the figures carries a 
fowl, the result of a day’s 
sport. A more violent relief, 
(left), from a tomb at Ghirza 
shows an armed frontiersman 
spearing a naked barbarian 


The Emperor Justinian restored imperial rule in Tripolitania and revived urban life throughout 
Libya; but his policy was secretly criticized even by his flatterers. A mosaic in the church of 
S. Vitale, Ravenna, portrays the Emperor with the Bishop Maximianus and courtiers ; the monogram 
on the shield of an armed attendant denotes the Christian character of the 6th-century Empire 


destruction for destruction’s sake. Admitted- 
ly, the Vandals dismantled the walls of many 
of the cities, and; as fanatical Arian heretics, 
persecuted the Catholic clergy; but there is 
no evidence and little likelihood that they 
deliberately undermined the economy of the 
country which had become their home. 
Under their laissez-faire regime, it was city 
‘life that suffered most severely, and we know 
that at one period Leptis itself was completely 
bereft of inhabitants. 

In Cyrenaica conditions were rather differ- 
ent. The Romans, or Byzantines as we may 
call them now that the Western Empire had 
collapsed, retained control of eastern Libya; 
and although the cities were impoverished 
and the interior disturbed by barbarian in- 
vasions (as in 440, when the Austuriani once 
again raided Libya), settled life continued in 
the cultivable regions. An interesting inscrip- 
tion, found at Ptolemais, describes the mili- 
tary organization of the Pentapolis under the 
Emperor Anastasius (A.D. 491-518). From it, 
we learn that the country people were not 
allowed to cross into barbarian territory for 
the purpose of marketing; and the very fact 
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that such a prohibition was necessary shows 
that the people of the interior were often 
ready to reach a modus vivendi with the enemy. 
We possess no statistics to show the extent 
of cultivated territory in Libya at about a.p. 
500, in comparison with the areas farmed in 
the more tranquil days of the earlier Empire. 
But if we study the distribution of Christian 
remains (which are mainly later than a.p. 
400) we find little indication of any with- 
drawal from frontier lands. The Wadi 
Zemzem area of Tripolitania may have 
ceased to be cultivated by sedentary farmers, 
as its known remains are of the pagan period; 
but the Sofeggin basin seems to have been 
flourishing not only throughout the Christian 
period, but even into the first few centuries 
after the Arab invasions of the 7th century. 
Although long powerless to eject the Van- 
dals from Africa, the Roman Empire had 
never abandoned hope of a come-back. Its 
execution only became possible in the reign 
of Justinian who, believing still in the ideal of 
a Roman world-state, may justly be termed 
“the last of the Roman emperors”. The 
brilliant campaigns conducted by his general, 
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Tripoli, captured by the Spaniards in 1510, was lost to Christendom in 1551, when its garrison of 
Knights of Malta capitulated to the Ottoman forces. This print by the Venetian engraver Xenor 
depicts a projected but unfulfilled attempt by the Christian powers to recover the city in 1559 


Belisarius, resulting in the recovery of Africa 
and of Italy, need not be described here; but 
we must consider the practical results of the 
African reconquest in terms of agricultural 
development. 

It is quite clear that Justinian hoped to 
reconquer all those African regions which had 
previously been subject to Rome, but the 
evidence shows that in Tripolitania the 
Byzantines contented themselves with holding 
the coast and its great cities. This limitation 
of their reconquest is easily explained. The 
former frontier settlements of southern Tripo- 
litania had attained virtual autonomy as a 
result of the Vandal occupation; and the 
frontier farmers were evidently reluctant to 
yield to the Byzantines what the Vandals had 
never claimed. Moreover, Byzantine policy 
towards the native population was singularly 
unattractive: Sergius, Duke of Tripolitania, 
had massacred, in 543, no less than eighty 
Libyan notables who came to him as ambas- 
sadors under a flag of truce. 

This lamentable breach of faith was to have 
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grave results. A widespread anti-Byzantine 
revolt broke out throughout Africa, and peace 


was only re-established after long and 
arduous campaigns conducted by John 
Troglita, a capable Byzantine general. 


Corippus, the last Latin poet of the Roman 
Empire, composed a heroic poem in praise 
of John; but we may suspect that the savage 
warfare of this period brought ruin to wide- 
spread areas. The historian Procopius, who 
wrote a ‘‘Secret History” as an antidote to his 
own Official account of Justinian’s reign, has 
left a grim picture of Byzantine Africa. 
Justinian, he says, so ruined and depopulated 
Africa that one could travel for miles without 
encountering a single inhabitant: no less than 
5,000,000 people—including Libyans, Van- 
dals and Byzantines—perished as a result of 
the reconquest. The figure must be an 
exaggeration but the underlying criticism 
has, probably, a basis of fact. 

On the credit side, the Byzantine recon- 
quest did, indeed, bring back some life to the 
coastal cities. These were strongly fortified, 
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and within their walls fine churches were 
built. Moreover, Justinian, who constantly 
used religion as a political weapon, converted 
to Christianity some of the more distant tribes 
such as the inhabitants of Augila in Cyrenaica, 
and of Ghadames in Tripolitania. His zeal 
for conversion was applied also to Jewish 
communities, as in the case of the Hebrews at 
Boreum, in the Syrtic Gulf, whose synagogue 
was rededicated as a church. In some areas 
the system of frontier-soldiers was revived, 
and these limitanei were instructed—in the 
words of the official order—‘‘to defend the 
cities and forts of the frontier regions, and also 
cultivate the land, so that a part of the other 
citizens of the province may be induced by 
their presence to go and live in those regions’. 

The Byzantine reconquest of Tripolitania, 
and the simultaneous reorganization of 


Cyrenaica, kept Roman Libya alive for a fur- 
ther century, and when the Arab troops of 
‘Amr ibn al ‘Asi swept through North Africa 
in A.D. 643, they found a land still relatively 
prosperous. How far the devastations caused 
by John Troglita’s campaigns had been made 
good, we cannot judge; but within the area 
which had been occupied under the earlier 
Roman Empire the bulk of the population 
was still sedentary. It is true that the inhabit- 
ants of Cyrenaica were obliged to sell their 
sons into slavery to raise the heavy tribute 
demanded by the Arab invaders; but this 
very fact indicates that they clung to their 
lands, rather than escape, as would the 
Bedouin, into the desert. 

Between the eclipse of Byzantine Libya in 
643, and the first extensive European explora- 
tions of the country in the 19th century, the 


Captain G. F. Lyon, the first Englishman to visit the Roman fort at Bu Ngem, found its gates still 
well preserved in 1821. Bu Ngem, an important oasis on the easternmost caravan route to the 
Fezzan, was fortified by the Emperor Septimius Severus, himself born at Leptis Magna. The site is 
today covered by mobile sand-dunes and the Roman gates have gone to build a Turkish fort nearby 
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agricultural history of Libya is virtually un- 
recorded. The relatively detailed description 
given by the geographer el-Bekri in the 
middle of the 11th century reveals that 
although the old classical cities had fallen 
into decline, there was still prosperity in many 
regions. In Cyrenaica, Barca (the modern 
el-Merj) was a flourishing place, and even 
el-Mekili (which Eighth Army soldiers will 
remember as a singularly bleak spot) could 
boast of “‘abundance and low prices’. 

In the Syrtic Gulf, there were two centres 
of importance. Agedabia, “‘a great city”, had 
a fine mosque built by a Fatimid Khalif, and 
a palace, probably of the same period, of 
which a fragment still survives today. Sort, 
near the modern Sultan, was a walled town 
with baths and bazaars, although its inhabit- 
ants were notorious for their ignorance and 
cunning. (When ships laden with olive-oil 
arrived in their port, they inflated empty 
skins and displayed them in their shops, in 
order to give the impression that oil was 
plentiful and difficult to sell.) 

Two of Tripolitania’s “‘three cities” had 
decayed, but Tripoli itself was a flourishing 
centre, and the Wadi Sofeggin in the interior 
was particularly fertile, producing at some 
seasons a hundredfold crop. In the western 
part of the Tripolitanian Gebel—the Gebel 
Nefusa, as it is called today—there were two 
large cities, Djaddou and Cherous, sur- 
rounded by three hundred villages, and by 
extensive plantations of date-palms, olive- 
trees and other fruits. 

If we compare this description with those 
of the travellers of the 19th century, we can 
see only too clearly how great a decline had 
taken place in the intervening seven-and-a- 
half centuries. Mekili, Barca, Agedabia and 
Sort had all ceased to exist (the second- and 
third-named were only revived in the closing 
years of Turkish rule). The fertility of the 
Sofeggin basin was greatly reduced. Settled 
life continued in the Gebel Nefusa, but for 
every occupied village there are today several 
ruined ones. 

The stages by which these changes came 
about cannot easily be traced, for the political 
and social history of Libya’s middle ages is 
most inadequately recorded. We must, how- 
ever, give due weight to the fact that the 
whole of North. Africa was invaded, in the 
11th century, by the Beni Hillal and Beni 
Suleym, nomadic peoples with a low standard 
of living and culture. The sedentary Berber 
farmers who had carried on the traditions of 
Roman land use, and who had been able to 
hold their own against periodic invasion by 
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seekers of booty, were powerless against these 
new arrivals. Thus the concentration of 
Berber settlement into specific areas of small 
extent became inevitable. In Cyrenaica, only 
the oases of the south remained open to them. 
In Tripolitania, they clung to part of the 
Orfella region, and to the Gebel Nefusa. 
Where their isolation from the Arab nomads 
was most complete (as in the Gebel Nefusa) 
there their Berber way of life remained un- 
changed. 

Profiting by the confusion of the interior, 
the Normans of Sicily captured Tripoli, and 
held the city for twelve years (1146-58). The 
Spaniards and the Knights of Malta had a 
longer tenure of Tripoli (1510-1551) when 
they sought a base in Africa in the 16th cen- 
tury. But these European occupations were 
only ephemeral, and without importance as 
regards their social and economic conse- 
quences. From the 17th century onwards 
Libya came increasingly under Turkish con- 
trol, although the Turks gave a large measure 
of autonomy to the tribes of the interior whom 
they had neither the means nor the will to 
subdue. The local Caramanli dynasty (1711- 
1835) gave Libya its first taste of complete 
autonomy, but the influence of European 
Powers became increasingly great during the 
1gth century, and one British Consul-General, 
Hanmer Warrington, was undoubtedly the 
‘power behind the throne’ for twenty years. 
Finally, in 1911, Italy sought in Libya a 
“fourth shore’, and made of it a colony 
which was only completely conquered in 
1930, and was to become, little over ten years 
later, the scene of some of the most epic fight- 
ing of World War II. What has happened 
since is too well known to call for repetition. 

The decline of agricultural prosperity in 
Libya began, as we have seen, under the 
Byzantines, but became most marked between 
the 11th and 16th centuries. Warfare, social 
disorganization, misgovernment, over-graz- 
ing and neglect of the catchment systems 
which the Romans had instituted may all 
have played their part in allowing the desert 
to reclaim the regions which the industry of 
earlier generations had won from it. Whether 
or not climatic changes were also involved is 
a question which will be discussed, from the 
geographical standpoint, in another article. 
If they occurred, however, it is evident that 
the change, in Libya, from sedentary cultiva- 
tion to a ‘‘camel economy” has outpaced 
actual geographical conditions, and Italian 
colonizatian has shown clearly the agricul- 
tural potentialities of the Tripolitanian and 
Cyrenaican plateau regions. 


